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PROGRAMS SCHEDULED HERE ON MAY 15-16 


Annual Report Pays 
Tribute to Patient, 


Staff and Personnel 


The Hospital’s ninetieth Annual 
Report, released last month, pays 
tribute to patients and the men 
and women who serve them. 

This theme is carried out photo- 
graphically, with four cover pic- 
tures and a group of 16 others on 
inside pages, showing both profes- 
sional staff and non-professional 
personnel at their daily activities. 
A foreword to the 324-page book 
gives this explanation: 

“This year’s report is dedicated 
to the most important person in 
the Medical Center, the patient, 
and to those entrusted with his 
care. 

“The Medical Center comprises 
modern buildings and facilities for 
the carrying out of patient care, 
closely integrated with teaching 
and research. But it is the 7,500 
people who serve within the Medi- 
cal Center who give life and 
breath to this concept.... 

“The front cover is representa- 
tive of the 1,800 members of the 
medical team—the attending phys- 
ician, the resident doctor, and the 
jurse—who are directly respon- 

“sible for the treatment and care 
of the patient.” (The picture 
shows these three “team”? mem- 
bers with a patient.) 

“The inside and back covers are 

Continued on page three 
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Neurological Institute Celebrating 50th Anniversary 


The Neurological Institute will 
celebrate its 50th Anniversary with 
a two-day program on May 15-16. 
Features are an all-day scientific 
session on Friday, a reception and 
dinner Friday night, and a con- 
vocation on Saturday morning in 
conjunction with Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

World-famous neurologists and 
neurosurgeons will participate in 
the morning and afternoon scien- 
tific sessions, which will be held in 

Continued on page six 


Mr. Craig, All Other 
Officers Re-Elected 


Cleo F. Craig was re-elected 
President of The Presbyterian 
Hospital at the April meeting of 
the Board of Trustees. 

All other officers of the Hospital 
were also re-elected. Charles P. 
Cooper continues as President 
Emeritus. Others are Henry C. 
Alexander and Frederick A. O. 
Schwarz, vice-presidents ; Thatcher 
M. Brown, Jr., treasurer; John A. 
Gifford, secretary; Joseph A. 
Thomas, assistant treasurer; and 
Fredrick M. Eaton, assistant sec- 
retary. Dorrance Sexton was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Trustees’ 
Team for the 1959 United Hospital 
Fund campaign. 

Continued on page two 


9th Annual Art Show Given ‘New Look’ 


Consensus of nearly all visitors to the Medical Center’s ninth annual 
Arts, Photography and Crafts Exhibition, held April 14-24, was that 
the quality of exhibits matched or possibly bettered the showings in 
past years—and that the method of presentation was far better than 





sculptured head done by volunteer Benjamin 
Mellenhoff. 





ever before. 

Formerly, the Art Committee 
had to hang such exhibits as paint- 
ings and photographs on saggy, 
unsightly wires stretched along the 
walls of the 20th Floor Lounge. 
Sculpture had to be placed on what- 
ever could be found that resembled 
a pedestal, no two of which were of 
the same height or general appear- 
ance. 

This year, carrying out plans 
suggested by Chaplain Robert B. 
Reeves, Jr., the exhibits were dis- 
played on 42 pegboard screens and 
12 uniformly-made pedestals, espe- 
cially built for the committee by 
Hospital carpenters. 

Continued on page three 





ISOTOPE ENCEPHALOGRAM is the newest device being developed at the Neurological 
Institute to aid in the diagnosis of brain tumors. A radioactive substance that seeks out 
tumors is injected into the bloodstream of the patient. Scintillators measure and map 
radiation concentration. 


Celebrating its 50th Anniversary on May 15 and 16, the Neurological 
Institute is receiving congratulations from all parts of the world for 
its contributions to the present-day knowledge of the diseases of the 
brain and the nervous system. The first hospital of its kind in this 
hemisphere, the Neurological Institute has played a leading role in the 
advancement of neurology through patient care, teaching and research. 


May, 1959 


The concentrated effort to un- 
derstand and to treat the enor- 
mously complicated diseases afflict- 
ing the brain and nervous system 
began a short hundred years ago. 
In 1909 neurologists were still 
largely limited to describing the 
various nervous disorders, and 
there were few if any therapeutic 
measures available. 

A vast territory was open to the 
small group of dedicated physi- 
cians who founded the Institute. 
One of the great problems facing 
this new science then was a short- 
age of trained medical personnel 
and a lack of facilities where stu- 
dents of medicine could learn neu- 
rology. Among the first projects 
started at the Institute, therefore, 
was neurological teaching. Today 
it is one of the largest training 
centers in neurology and neuro- 
logical surgery in this country. 

A recent survey of the 450 
alumni of the Institute showed 
that many are heading depart- 
ments of neurology in other insti- 
tutions throughout the United 
States and in such far-flung places 
as Lebanon, Asia, and the Philip- 
pines. Today the Institute is carry- 
ing a capacity load of 36 residents 


and fellows in its neurological and 
neurosurgical training programs. 
Continued on page five 


‘More Roads 
to Recovery’ 


It is an appropriate coinci- 
dence that National Hospital 
Week, May 10-16, comes this 
year at the same time that the 
Neurological Institute will be 
having its principal programs 
incident to its 50th Anniversary. 

“More Roads to Recovery” is 
the theme of National Hospital 
Week. 

With emphasis on the chal- 
lenges of the present and the fu- 
ture, as former deadly diseases 
are conquered and medicine turns 
to new frontiers, this theme is be- 
ing publicized by the American 
Hospital Association throughout 
the country. 

These same four words might 
well serve as the headline for 
the accompanying article about 
some of the work in the Neurol- 
ogical Institute. 
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e BENEFITS: A tour of ten homes, 
all located at 200 East 66th Street, 
comprised a benefit for the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal on April 28. Mrs. W. Leicester 
Van Leer was chairman of the bene- 
fit committee, assisted by Mrs. Jerome 
P. Webster, Auxiliary chairman; 
Mrs. Lawrence H. Cotter and Mrs. 
Rudolph Schullinger. 

The Neurological Institute Auxil- 
iary held a luncheon-fashion show, 
called “Pink Dream,” at the Shera- 
ton-East Hotel on April 27 to obtain 
rummage for its Thrift Shop. Mrs. 
Henry A. Riley, Auxiliary benefit 
chairman, was in charge of planning 
the affair. 


¢ APPOINTMENT: Miss Esther Shaw, 
formerly a member of the Social Ser- 
vice Staff, has been appointed as As- 
sociate Director of Social Service, 
Neurological Institute. For several 
years she served with the Veterans 
Administration in its medical, neuro- 
logical and psychiatric units. In ad- 
dition, Miss Shaw has an extensive 
background of participation in teach- 
ing and in work with community 
agencies. 


e RETIREMENT: Hlma Olson, Psychi- 
atric Social Worker, Pediatric Psy- 
chiatric Clinic, retired last month. 
Miss Olson had been with the Hos- 
pital since 1947. 


¢ CONGRATULATIONS TO: Mrs. and 
Mr. George Minaya, on the arrival of 
a third son, Paul, born in Sloane 
Hospital. Mr. Minaya is in the 
Treasurer’s Department. 


...Dr. Howard D. H. Brown, as- 
sociate attending ophthalmologist, 
proud grandfather of twins, a boy 
and girl, born to his daughter, Adri- 
enne, in Nashville, Tennessee. 

..Mrs. Dorothy Sears, proud 
grandmother of a baby girl. Mrs. 
Sears is in the Accounting Depart- 
ment. 


¢ ENGAGEMENTS: Joy Novello, to 
Nicholas D’Alessio of Palisades, New 
Jersey. Miss Novello, formerly in the 
Assistant Secretary’s Office, is pres- 
ently secretary to Miss Elizabeth 
Prichard, director of Social Service. 

Noreen Hall, Babies Hospital So- 
cial Service, to Dr. Christos Andreas 
Papatheodorou, chief resident, Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, New York. The cou- 
ple plan to be married in Boston, in 
June. 


Dr. Frank Gump, assistant resi- 
dent, Service of Surgery, to Eliza- 
beth Cannon, an alumna of Mount 
Holyoke College. A summer wedding 
is planned. 

Dr. Paul G. Koontz, Jr., assistant 
resident, Service of Surgery, to Alex- 
andrine Post, a graduate of Middle- 
bury College. A summer wedding is 
planned. 

Dr. John J. Sciarra, assistant resi- 
dent, Service of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology, to Barbara Patton, ’55 gradu- 
ate of the School of Nursing. 

Leonard Wheeler, Jr., 4th year 
medical student, College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, to Anne D. 
Hotchkiss, an alumna of Smith Col- 
lege. A June wedding is planned. 

Emily C. Ottoson, R.N., Presby- 
terian Hospital, to Heber W. Becker, 
Jr., 2nd year medical student, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. -An 
August wedding is planned. 

Rinda L. Bruun, R. N., Neurologi- 
cal Institute, to Clarke Russ, a medi- 
cal student at the Albany Medical 
College. The couple plan a June 
wedding. 

Hileen M. McLoughlin, R.N., Pres- 
byterian Hospital, to Cadet Howard 
J. Stiles, of the U. S. Military Acad- 
emy, West Point. 


e WEDDINGS: Patrolman Victor Bor- 
rero, Protective Department, to Car- 
men Torres. After the wedding ban- 
quet, the couple flew to San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 

Dr. Robert Silbert, resident, Ser- 
vice of Psychiatry, to Betty Jean 
Crawford, technician, Neurological 
Institute. 

Burton I. Benjamin, 2nd year med- 
ical student, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, to Susan P. Dorfman, 
a graduate of the University of 
Michigan. 

Gerald S. Golden, 2nd year medical 
student, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, to Deborah A. Berlatsky, 
attending New York School of Social 
Work, Columbia University. 

Stephen Lewis Wanger, 2nd year 
medical student, College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, to Nancy Kush- 
lan, senior at Connecticut College. 


e TRAVEL: After several weeks ill- 
ness, Mrs. Elizabeth Heil went to re- 
cuperate at the home of her daughter 
in Centralia, Washington, before re- 
turning to her job as laboratory as- 
sistant, Clinical Pathology. 


MAN 


A PLAYHOUSE and furnishings, just the right size for little folks with big imaginations 


comprises a popular corner on the 12th Floor (Recreational Therapy) of Babies Hospital. 
An anonymous donor had the house made fo order and Mrs. H. Peter Rose (shown in front 
of house, above, with her two sons, Bartlett, age 6, seated, and George, 9) accepted it for 
the department. A recent refurnishing included wallpapering of the inside by Miss Ruth 
Vickers, Recreational Therapy director; contribution of a lantern and four crocheted rugs by 
Miss Marjorie Peto, R.N., Assistant Director of Nursing, Pediatrics, and frilly curtains and 


spreads for doll beds made by a volunteer. 


111 In Nursing Class 
to Graduate June 3 


The Class of 1959 of the Depart- 
ment of Nursing, Faculty of Medi- 
cine, Columbia University, totaling 
111, will have its graduation ex- 
ercises on June 8. The program 
will be held as usual—weather per- 
mitting—in the Hospital garden. 

Dr. Ray E. Trussell, Associate 
Dean for Public Health and chair- 
man of the School of Public Health 
and Administrative Medicine, will 
give the commencement address. 
Introductory remarks will be given 
by Dr. John Krout, Provost and 
Vice-President of Columbia. Hos- 
pital President Cleo F. Craig will 
preside. 

Dean H. Houston Merritt will 





Mr. Craig, All Other 
Officers Re-Elected 


Continued from page one 


Edward C. Bench, partner in 
Clark, Dodge and Company, was 
elected an honorary trustee. Mr. 
Bench was a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the New York 
Orthopaedic Dispensary and Hos- 
pital, now a part of The Presby- 
terian Hospital, and became a trus- 
tee of Presbyterian in 1947. He 
served on the Executive and other 
Trustees’ Committees and was Hos- 
pital Treasurer from 1949 through 
1957, 

The Board regretfully accepted 
the resignation of Mrs. Dana T. 
Bartholomew. A trustee for the 
past year, she is the daughter of 
William E. S. Griswold, Sr., a 
trustee for 36 years before becom- 
ing an honorary trustee in March, 
1958. She was vice-chairman of 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Pres- 
byterian Hospital and an active 
volunteer worker. 


present the Columbia diplomas and 
certificates and pins will be present- 
ed by Mrs. Frederic F. deRham, 
Hospital trustee, and Miss Eleanor 
Lee, R.N., Associate Dean (Nurs- 
ing). 

The Commencement Exercises 
will be held on the University 
Campus on June 2. At this time 
degrees will be conferred by Presi- 
dent Grayson Kirk to those candi- 
dates recommended by the nursing 
faculty through the Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine. The degrees 
will be presented to each candidate 
by Dean Merritt at the special ex- 
ercises in the garden. This marks 
the first time that a class will 
complete the nursing course at the 
end of the academic year. 


Hospital Association 
Honors Mr. Binkert 


Alvin J. Binkert, Executive Vice 
President of The Presbyterian 
Hospital, a member of the Board 
of Governors of the Greater New 
York Hospital Association since 
1955, was elected as vice president 
of the Association at its annual 
meeting last month. 

Mr. Binkert became associated 
with the Hospital 22 years ago as 
a representative of Haskins & 
Sells, certified public accountants. 
Since joining the staff in 1941 he 
has served as Comptroller, Assist- 
ant Vice President, Vice President 
and General Manager and was ap- 
pointed to his present position in 
1957. 

Mr. Binkert is a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Blood 
Transfusion Association, a trustee 
of the Hospital Association of New 
York State, a director of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Alumni Club 
of New York, a member of the 
American College of Hospital Ad- 
ministrators, the American Hos- 
pital Association and the American 
Protestant Hospital Association. 


























9th Annual Art Show Is Given 'New Look’ 


Continued from page one 

The screens hook together with 
pin hinges, permitting them to be 
placed not only along walls, but in 
zigzagging extensions out into the 
room as well. This gave ample 
space for all types of exhibits 
which require hanging. Items were 
not crowded together, each piece 
standing out for the best display 





The overall result, as many visi- 
tors remarked, was that of a pro- 
fessional art gallery. 

Most of the Center’s veteran ex- 
hibitors had entries in the show 
and there was a substantial num- 
ber of newcomers displaying their 
work for the first time. It was 


noted particularly that there were 
more entries from volunteers than 
ever before. 





‘SPRING’ by Dr. Jean Corwin (right) is admired by fellow exhibitors Chaplain Robert B. 


Reeves, Jr. and Dr. Meyer M. Melicow. 





Doings of Doctors... 


Several Medical Center doctors 
took part in the programs of a sec- 
tional meeting of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons held April 6-9 in 
Montreal. Papers were presented by 
Drs. Harrison L. McLaughlin, An- 
drew deRoetth, Jr., and Graham 
Clark. Taking part in symposiums 
were Drs. McLaughlin, Ira S. Jones, 
John H. Dunnington, Franz Altmann, 


| [ ee Hudson, deRoetth, Henry Clay 


rick II, Charles M. Steer, William 
Cavanagh, Equinn W. Munnell, and 
Landrum G. Shettles. Participating 
in round table discussions were Drs. 
McLaughlin and Clark, and Dr. Clark 
also took part in a round table 
conference. 

We OX, 


Meetings of the New York Ortho- 
paedic Hospital Alumni Association 
held here April 9-10 were highlighted 
by presentation on the 9th of the 
Third Annual Alan DeForest Smith 
Award to Dr. Philip Wilson, director 
of research and education and sur- 
geon-in-chief emeritus of the Hos- 
pital for Special Surgery. Members 
and their ladies enjoyed a banquet 
that night at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Luncheons were held both days at 
Bard Hall and both faculty and 
alumni members presented papers at 
scientific sessions. 

yet ge LEG 

Dr. William S. Langford, Attend- 
ing Pediatrician, Service of Pedi- 
atrics, has been appointed as a mem- 
ber of the Certification Committee on 
Child Psychiatry of the American 
Board of Psychiatry and Neurology. 

bee ke ite 


= Dr. John K. Lattimer, Director, 

rological Service, was on the pro- 
gram of American Urological Asso- 
ciation meetings held last month in 
Atlantic City. He gave talks on the 


department’s work with exstrophy of 
the bladder cases and on its use of 
new drugs for the treatment of 
genito-urinary tuberculosis. 


We OS 
Dr. Harold F. Spalter, Assistant 
Resident, Ophthalmology, was re- 


cently awarded first prize in an in- 
ternational competition for original 
papers in ophthalmology. The com- 
petition was sponsored by the Bar- 
raquer Institute, Barcelona, Spain. 
wo WK 

Dr. Ruth C. Harris, Assistant At- 
tending Pediatrician, recently re- 
turned from a leave of absence spent 
in the Middle East, gave a lecture 
to the Babies Hospital professional 
staff on April 15 on “Medicine in 
Beirut, Jeddah and Cairo.” 


Library Tea, Book 
Sale Both Successful 


With auxiliary members and 
other friends of the Milbank Li- 
brary as guests, a pleasant social 
affair, a “library tea,” was held 
there April 15 as the highlight of 
its participation in National Li- 
brary Week. 

A book sale conducted by the 
library during the same week was 
one of the most successful it has 
ever had. The display of books on 
sale, mostly duplicates of titles in 
the library’s stock, attracted con- 
siderable interest among guests at 
the tea. 

Another subject for comment 
was the book cart recently placed 
in service for distribution of books 
to Babies Hospital. Painted a 
bright yellow by volunteers and 
surmounted by crepe paper decora- 
tions to simulate a carousel, this is 
unquestionably the most eye-catch- 
ing vehicle in the Medical Center. 





ay 


IN ADDITION to sculpture shown on Page 1, 
versatile volunteer Benjamin Melenhoff en- 
tered two oils. 








VOLUNTEER Muriel Seebe with her 
tasy.”’ 


“Fan- 





Annual Report Pays 
Tributes Pictorially 


Continued from page one 


representative of a very few of 
the vast number of persons, in ad- 
dition to the doctors and nurses, 
whose skills are necessary in the 
functioning of a medical center 
and in the service of the patient. 
Sixteen pages ... further illus- 
trate the diverse talents required 
in providing care for 128,000 pa- 
tients who each year are treated in 
the hospitals, clinics and doctors’ 
offices... .” 

This same theme is emphasized 
in one portion of President Cleo F. 


* 
% 


Craig’s report in the book. 
“The contribution of 969 men 


-and women who last year gave a 


total of 102,251 hours of volunteer 
service in the care of patients here 
is of great importance in the life 
of our Hospital,” Mr. Craig wrote. 
“To these volunteers we owe not 
only essential services but also 
much of the personal warmth and 
extra comfort that aids recovery. 

“And this opportunity could not 
be allowed to pass without a most 
sincere word of commendation for 
all our personnel. Their wonderful 
spirit and devotion results in a 
quality of work that reaches the 
very highest level day after day 
and year after year.” 


Dr. Frank Longo Gives 
Report on New Drug 
to Win Essay Contest 


Dr. Frank W. Longo, assistant 
resident, Urology Service, has just 
been awarded first prize for the 
best research work done by a resi- 
dent in the annual essay contest of 
the New York Society of the Amer- 
can Urological Association. 

Dr. Longo’s prize-winning pa- 
per was a report of trial of a new 
drug, Nilevar, in the treatment of 
10 patients with urinary tract 
stones composed of uric acid or 
urates. The problem of urinary 
stone formation is a perplexing 
one. About 10 to 14 per cent of 
patients subject to stone forma- 
tion are found to have stones aris- 
ing from uric acid or urates. The 
stones are thought to result in per- 
sons in whom the manufacture of 
uric acid is in excess of their abil- 
ity to excrete it safely. 

Patients who form this type of 
stone are usually treated by placing 
them on diets that are low in purines 
—the components that are used by 
the body to manufacture uric acid. 
Since the body also makes uric acid 
from chemicals within the body, ad- 
ditional fluids and alkalizing agents, 
such as bicarbonate of soda, are also 
prescribed to enable the patient to 
excrete uric acid more safely. This 
form of treatment has been useful in 
controlling or stopping stone forma- 
tion in some patients. 

Dr. Longo, however, reasoned that 
if the manufacture and excretion of 
uric acid could be further curtailed, 





Two Annual Hospital 
Circus Parties Held 


More than 60 children from this 
Hospital’s Pediatric and Seizure clin- 
ics, along with 15 adult escorts, en- 
joyed a morning at the circus on 
April 28. 

This is an annual event conducted 
through cooperation of New York 
Social Service organizations and the 
Madison Square Garden Corp., one 
circus day being set aside each spring 
for the entertainment of several hun- 
dred underprivileged children. Trans- 
portation for the party from here 
was on a Fifth Avenue Coach Lines 
bus, made available without charge 
by John E. McCarthy, president of 
the company, and a smaller bus pro- 
vided by the American Red Cross. 

The fifth annual Squier Urological 
Clinie ‘‘Cireus Party” was held April 
11 with 62 going from the hospital. 
Thirty-two children in the party 
were all former patients on the Ba- 
bies Hospital 10th Floor, while the 
82 adults were members of the staff. 

The arrangements committee said 
special kudos should go to Ned Irish, 
Madison Square Garden executive, 
for his generous response to the re- 
quest for a section of seats; to Paul 
Kuykendall, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Arrow Bus Line, who 
donated a bus, and to Lawrence Neu- 
mann, a former patient, and Emanuel 
Jackowitz, both Garden ushers, for 
toy clowns they bought and gave to 
the children. 


Instrument Repair Crew Handles Diversity 
of Chores—Including Some Lock Picking 


(Third of a series on the Hospital's Maintenance and 
Construction Division) 


The Instrument Repair Department is one of the most diversified 
operations in the Medical Center. The activity in this one-room, four- 
man shop, a part of the Maintenance and Construction Division, 
includes repairing professional equipment, developing research ideas, 





JOSEPH BRENNAN tackles obstinate lock. 


the treatment results could be im- 
proved. 

Certain steroids are known to ex- 
ert an activity on the proteins within 
the body, preventing their conversion 
into uric acid. In a wholly new ap- 
proach to the problem of stone for- 
mation, Dr. Longo devised an experi- 
ment in which the usual dietary treat- 
ment of these stone-forming patients 
would be supplemented by adminis- 
tration of a steroid hormone. He 
chose a newly developed hormone, Ni- 
levar (17a-ethyl-17-hydroxynorandro- 
stenone), which is low in toxicity and 
mild in androgenic effects. 

In 9 of the 10 adult patients treated 
with Nilevar in combination with a 
controlled diet, the drug proved to be 
more useful than diet alone in re- 
ducing the amount of uric acid manu- 
factured and excreted. In a few in- 
stances there were side-effects from 
the drug, but these were mild and 
temporary. 

Dr. Longo, working with Dr. Hans 
H. Zinsser, concluded from this pre- 
liminary trial that Nilevar was a 
beneficial and safe drug for the treat- 
ment of some patients subject to uric 
acid stone formation. 

Dr. John K. Lattimer, director 
of the Urology Service and the 
Squier Urological Clinic, added 
that the drug ‘‘may have applica- 
bility to the treatment of patients 
with other forms of urinary tract 
stones.” This research, he said, 
will be extended by the Service. 

Dr. Lattimer praised the high 
quality of the research projects 
submitted to the Association con- 
test by Dr. Longo and 16 other 
Urology Service residents. Dr. 
Lattimer pointed out that the Urol- 
ogy Service of the Medical Center 
contributed as many papers to the 
contest as all other hospitals in 
New York City combined. After a 
preliminary judging, the field was 
narrowed to 11 papers, seven of 
which were from our Urology 
Service. 


and locksmithing. 

Instrument Repair is responsi- 
ble for all machines and instru- 
ments, etc. dispensed throughout 
the Hospital by the Central Equip- 
ment department. Foreman Oertel 
Van Horn receives hundreds of 
types of items—from the simplest 
to the most complex—and each 
usually needing a different rem- 
edy. At the work bench, assistant 
Daniel Kenny makes replacement 
parts for instruments, sharpens 
scissors and special needles, and 
does other tasks requiring individ- 
ual treatment. Machinery such as 
respirators, incubators, etc. are 
checked to determine the trouble. 
Often other maintenance units in 
the Hospital collaborate in work 
when their specialties are required. 
When an outside job is ordered, 
Mr. Van Horn must ascertain that 
a correct and expeditious job is 
done. 

As modern technology advances, 
Instrument Repair must stay 
abreast mechanically in order to 
maintain new equipment as it 
comes to use in the Hospital. 


DEVELOPING RESEARCH IDEAS 


One of the most challenging as- 
pects of the job is to help meet the 
constant need for special equip- 
ment and adaptations to existing 
equipment. Doctors frequently 
come to Mr. Van Horn to see if 
something can be worked out. A 
recent example of such doctor-me- 
chanic teamwork is a casement 
window type of lever device devel- 
oped to position patients in tonsil- 
lectomies. This has aroused the 
interest of manufacturers. 

“When I get together with a 
doctor who is a good mechanic, we 
generally find a solution to his 
problem,” says Mr. Van Horn. 

The Instrument Repair shop al- 
so helps other hospitals with prob- 
lems of this nature, and works 
with manufacturers’ representa- 
tives in developing equipment and 
ironing out the kinks by clinical 


amin LOCKSMITHING 


The locksmithing part of the 
shop is manned by Joseph Brennen 
and Thomas Fetherston. Besides 
making some 1,000 keys a month, 
they provide and distribute all locks 
for the Hospital, and install many 
of them—up to 30 in a single week. 
Broken locks and broken or lost 
keys are daily routine. 

As aman who knows, Mr. Bren- 
nen offers a few wise suggestions: 
“Have the right key—make sure 
because the wrong one can jam 
the lock; don’t fight the lock—let 
the key do the work once it’s all 
the way in; never keep duplicate 
keys together—this nullifies the 
purpose of the second key.” 





FOREMAN Van Horn has two trademarks — 
his pipe and a ready smile. 


As competent—and legitimate— 
lock pickers, these two men are 
often called on for emergency help 
by people who have locked their~ 
keys in their cars. On one occasio 
they even removed the back seat . 
of a car, retrieving the keys from 
the locked trunk. 

The next time you have a me- 
chanical problem and you’re not 
sure where to take it, try the 
Instrument Repair Department. 
Chances are that Oertel Van Horn 
and his crew have already solved 
one just like it. 





In Memoriam 


A memorial service was held in The 
Pauline A. Hartford Memorial Chapel 
on April 23 for Dr. David Chapman 
Bull, a pioneer in the development 
of blood transfusions, who died sud- 
denly April 18 at his home in River- 
dale. Death was attributed to a coro- 
nary occlusion. 

Dr. Bull was long associated with 
both the Presbyterian Hospital and 
the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. In the college, he was surgical 
instructor from 1923 to 1929, assist- ® 
ant clinical professor from 1938 to 
1956. He was acting chief of clinic 
at Vanderbilt Clinic from 1931 to 
1945. He was assistant attending _ 
surgeon in the Hospital from 193 
to 1948 and associate attending sur 
geon from 1949 until his retirement 
in July, 1957. He continued private 
practice here following his retire- 
ment. 

Dr. Bull was a founder of the 
Blood Transfusion Association and 
served on a committee whose recom- 
mendations led to establishment of 
the Hospital’s blood bank in 1939. 
He was also active on committees of 
the American Red Cross blood pro- 
gram. During his entire medical ca- 
reer he also made studies of periph- 
eral vascular disease, especially vari- 
cose veins. 

Born April 26, 1892 at Naugatuck, 
Conn., he was graduated from Hotch- 
kiss School in 1909, received a Ph.B. 
degree from the Yale School of Sci- 
ence in 1912, an M.A. and his M.D. 
from Columbia in 1916. He saw ser- 
vice on the Mexican border with 
Squadron A Cavalry in 1916, and the 
following two years served as a cap- 
tain in the Medical Corps with the 
7th Regiment, 107th Infantry, in 
France. He received citations for 
bravery in the battles of Guillemont- 
Ferme and the Hindenburg Line, was 
wounded in action and was awarded 
the Purple Heart and Silver Star. 

Survivors include his widow, 7 





daughters and two sons. One sor 
Sherman Marsh Bull, is a first year 
medical student at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 
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Half a Century of Progress Is Being 
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Celebrated by Neurolgical Institute 


Continued from page one 


Under grants from the United 
States Public Health and private 
health agencies, complete training 
in clinical neurology and such sub- 
specialties as neuropathology, neu- 
roradiology, neurochemistry and 
neuroanatomy is possible. To some, 
this figure might seem small, but 
it takes on an added importance 
when it is pointed out that there 
are only 288 Board certified neu- 
rologists and under 700 neurosur- 
geons in the entire country. 

As early as 1919 postgraduate 
courses were being offered by the 
Institute. In 1921 regular under- 
graduate teaching was started for 
fourth-year students at the Col- 


@:: of Physicians and Surgeons. 


oday the undergraduate and post- 

graduate programs have been ex- 
panded and teaching is being con- 
ducted on every level. 

In both World Wars and during 
the Korean conflict the Neurologi- 
cal Institute made a life-saving 
contribution by offering intensi- 
fied training in neurology and neu- 
rosurgery for medical officers. 
Since the war, it has been conduct- 
ing follow-up studies of the pe- 
ripheral nerve and head injuries 
of veterans. 

With the growing interest in the 
neurologic problems of children 
and the great need for further 
work in this critical field, residen- 
cies have been established in pedi- 
atric neurology. This was a climax 
to the devoted efforts that had 
been given for many years to the 
problems of children with diseases 
of the brain and nervous system. 


RESEARCH 

It would be impossible here to 
list all of the contributions that 
have been made by the Neurologi- 


e basic mechanisms of the ner- 
ous system, the causes of the dis- 
eases that strike it, and methods 
of treatment. 


@: Institute to the knowledge of 


The first research grants were 
awarded to the Institute in 1920 
by the Commonwealth Fund. They 
are, in a way, a recognition of the 
work that had already been done 
in epilepsy and multiple sclerosis. 
Today research is being conducted 
in virtually every aspect of neuro- 
logical disease. The research ac- 
tivities of the staff are indicated 
by the more than 100 scientific pa- 
pers published in the last year 
alone. 

Among the current projects are 
several concerned with the prob- 
lems of epilepsy. Although much 
fruitful work has been done on 
this disease which strikes approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 Americans, much 
still remains to be done. Constant 
efforts are being made to find the 
underlying cause of these attacks 
and to control them more effec- 
tively. For example, each year 
many new anticonvulsant drugs 
are tested under controlled re- 
search conditions. 

Intensive work is being done on 
Parkinson’s disease, one of the 
more common chronic diseases 
which may afflict mankind. Drugs 
are being used which have promis- 
ing results in selected cases. 

The cause and treatment of mus- 
cular diseases such as myasthenia 
gravis are being studied. New 
methods for the diagnosis of brain 
tumors are being studied, as are 
the effects of various surgical tech- 
niques and chemical agents in 
their treatment. 

Neurological Institute staff 
members are cooperating with 
other hospitals throughout the na- 
tion in an investigation of the fre- 
quently fatal or crippling diseases 
of the brain’s circulatory system. 
Very promising progress is being 
made through both surgery and 
drug treatment. 

A very exciting discovery in the 
neurochemistry section of the In- 





THREE X-RAY machines take simultaneous pictures of both sides and the front of the head 
(left). The radiopaque fluid injected into an artery leading to the brain reveals the cerebral 
vascular “‘tree’’ (below) with wonderful clarity and makes possible greatly improved 
diagnoses. 





The Early Days of Neurological Institute 


The Neurological Institute of New York was founded by three phy- 
sicians who agreed on the pressing need for a hospital devoted to 
research in and treatment of the diseases of the nervous system. These 
were Dr. Joseph Collins, Dr. Pearce Bailey and Dr. Joseph Fraenkel. 


stitute has been made, in which it 
is now possible to reverse the proc- 
ess which causes paralysis in per- 
sons subjected to certain poisons 
used in insecticides and war gases. 

These are only a few of the 
highlights of the Institute’s vigor- 
ous research program. This brief 
summary must necessarily omit 
many other studies that are being 
carried out in its laboratories and 
clinics. 


PATIENT CARE 


All research and all teaching are 
directed toward one end—the al- 
leviation of the suffering of a man, 
woman or child. During the past 
fifty years more than 150,000 pa- 
tients have been admitted to the 
Neurological Institute; a much 
higher number has been treated in 
the outpatient service. 

The growth of the Neurological 
Institute has taken place in two 
stages. The first stage started in 
1909 and was characterized by an 
independent spirit determined to 
launch this new science success- 
fully. The second stage was 
brought forth by the realization 
that medicine was becoming so ex- 
tremely complicated and broad 
that its progress depended more 
on a vast cooperative effort than 
on the brilliant contributions of a 
few individuals. 

When the Institute joined the 
Medical Center in 1929, it became 
a part of a much broader stream 
of learning—of patient care, of 
teaching and research. This was 
a move that proved to be of incal- 
culable mutual benefit to. the Medi- 
cal Center and to the Institute. 


The trio made plans move fast. 
Within a year after the idea had be- 
come definite, they had secured the 
backing of a group of public-spirited 
“men of affairs,’ rented a six-story 
building at 149 East 67th Street, 
opened the clinic on November 29, 
and admitted patients three days 
later. The year was 1909. 

In this small building (88 beds for 
private, semiprivate and ward pa- 
tients) there was immediate activity. 
Over 10,000 patients were seen on 
clinics and 825 were admitted in the 
first year. Within weeks after the 
doors were opened, Dr. Charles A. 
Elsberg, an early staff member, per- 
formed one of the first successful op- 
erations for a removal of a tumor of 
the spinal cord. 

In rapid succession the Institute 
recognized the need for and estab- 
lished departments in social service, 
social research, psychology and men- 
tal testing. Training programs for 
nurses and undergraduate students 
were started. 

By the close of the first decade it 
had also organized one of the first de- 
partments of endocrinology, directed 
by Dr. Walter Timme, and was giv- 
ing regular postgraduate courses in 
this specialty. It had established re- 
search projects in multiple sclerosis, 
epilepsy, general paresis and locomo- 
tor ataxia and others. 

An important step was taken in 
1920 when the Classification Clinic 
for Young Adults was established. 
Renamed the Child Guidance Depart- 
ment several years later, it was the 
forerunner of one of the Institute’s 
great achievements — the study and 
treatment of the neurological dis- 
eases of childhood and infancy. 

Early in 1929 the Institute became 
a part of this Medical Center. 

Its building is now undergoing ex- 
tensive reconstruction and renova- 
tion work. This includes an addition 
to provide a spacious new reception 
lobby and a shaft for new elevators. 


Neurological Surgery Has Come a Long 
Way During Institute’s 50-Year History 


Neurological surgery has made tremendous strides during the fifty 
years since the Neurological Institute was opened in 1909. 

At the time that Dr. Charles Elsberg was appointed neurological sur- 
geon at the new institution the specialty was in its early infancy and 
indeed only one other surgeon—Cushing at the Johns Hopkins Hospital 


—had begun to direct his full en- 
ergy to this field of surgery. In 
those days the surgeon’s principal 
efforts were directed to the relief 
of intracranial pressure due to 
tumors of the brain. With the 
meager diagnostic aids then avail- 
able it was impossible in a large 
percentage of cases to localize the 
tumor; and even when a tumor 
could be localized the operative 
mortality attending its removal 
was forbidding. 

Today, thanks to the develop- 
ment of new diagnostic methods 
such as the x-ray, the electroen- 
cephalogram, the pneumoencephal- 
ogram and the arteriogram, prac- 
tically every brain tumor can now 
be accurately diagnosed and lo- 
cated before operation; while the 
operative mortality attending re- 
moval of such tumors, thanks to 
new technical developments, has 
been reduced to a figure well be- 
low 10 percent, and in many cate- 
gories of tumors, approaching 5 
per cent. 

Even in those cases where the 
nature of the tumor precludes its 
total removal by surgery, supple- 
mental treatment by x-ray therapy 
provides many years of normal 
life in a very great percentage of 
cases. Similar great advances have 
been made in respect to the diag- 
nosis and treatment of tumors of 
the spinal cord. 


OPERATIONS STOP PAIN 
Pain due to almost any condi- 
tion, and arising in any part of the 
body, can be stopped today by one 
of the several operations performed 
either on the pain pathways in the 
spinal cord or in the “association” 
areas of the frontal lobes of the 
brain where painful stimuli from 
the body are interpreted into con- 
scious pain sensations, and these 
procedures can be done without 


TEACHING is one of the important activities 
of the Neurological Institute. In the Reading 


ie ie 





impairing the essential functions 
of the extremities, or the personal- 
ity or intellect of the patient. 

Hydrocephalus, or “water on the 
brain,’ a common malady of child- 
hood caused by interference with the 
circulation of the spinal fluid within 
the cranial cavity, can now be treated 
successfully in a very high percent- 
age of patients. Another condition 
occurring in infants wherein the sev- 
eral bones forming the skull of the 
newborn become prematurely fused 
to each other so that the brain does 
not have a chance to expand, is to- 
day promptly recognized and cor- 
rected, so that infants suffering from 
this malady now have a chance to 
grow up and be normal healthy chil- 
dren in all respects. 

By finding and removing the cause 
of irritation to the brain which has 
produced convulsions, many epileptics 
have been cured of their convulsions. 
Parkinsonism, which produces con- 
stant rhythmical shaking movements 
of the extremities, can now be re- 
lieved or greatly lessened by a neuro- 
surgical operation which depresses 
the activity of a small nerve center 
deep within the brain. 


“SURGERY SAVES 
‘STROKE’ VICTIMS 


The development and refinement of 
arteriography, or the x-ray visuali- 
zation of the blood vessels of the 
brain, has established the fact that in 
a high percentage of cases spontane- 
ous intracranial hemorrhage, known 
to the laity as a stroke, often takes 
place through a small thin-walled sac 
or “bleb” on the wall of one of the 
blood vessels of the brain. 

Today when a person experiences 
an intracranial hemorrhage which is 
not immediately fatal, x-ray pictures 
of the blood vessels are taken at once, 
which reveal in a high percentage of 
cases this bleb or sac; and ina goodly 
percentage of patients the neurosur- 
geon is able today to open the skull 
and to apply a small silver clip to the 
bleeding blood vessel, thus prevent- 
ing further bleeding and often sav- 
ing the patient’s life. 


Room residents and fellows learn to in- 
terpret x-rays. 


An exciting new development in 
this connection comes with the dis- 
covery that the operative risks at- 
tending this particular field of blood 
vessel surgery are greatly reduced if 
the operation is performed on a pa- 
tient whose body temperature has 
been brought artificially to levels well 
below the normal body temperature. 
This is done, of course, while the pa- 
tient is under anesthetic, so that he 
does not experience any conscious 
chill. This principle of surgery is 
known as hypothermia. ( 


WORK ON i. 
PSYCHONEUROSES 


Psychosurgery is one of the inter- 
esting new fields for the neurosur- 
geon. By interrupting certain of the 
association pathways in the frontal 
lobes of the brain it is possible for 
the neurosurgeon to terminate many 
obsessions, compulsions and anxieties 
which are known as the psychoneu- 
roses. It is even possible, in a sub- 
stantial percentage of cases, to re- 
store to their families even severely 
demented, or psychotic, patients who 
have been confined for years to mental 
institutions. 

Even the old “lumbago” and “sci- 
atica”’ which were such an affliction 
to many a generation or two ago, 
have at last been found to be most 
often due to a slight displacement of 
the cartilage between two vertebrae 
or ruptured dise which causes pres- 
sure on a nervé root; today this is 
accurately diagnosed and easily cor- 
rected. 

Not only have the last fifty years 
witnessed an increase in the number 
of neurosurgeons from a mere hand- 
ful to well over 600 highly trained 
specialists in the United States alone, 
but this growth in the number of 
neurosurgeons has also been accom- 
panied by broadening of the field of 
interest of neurological surgery and 
a great increase in the types of serv- 
ices which the neurosurgeon today 
can offer to persons afflicted with dis- 
orders of the brain or spinal cord. 
Moreover, this great development and 
growth in neurological surgery is 
still gaining momentum. 


Notables in Neurology 
Coming for Programs 


Continued from page one 

Sturges Auditorium of Maxwell 
Hall following the 9 to 10 A.M. 
registration period. 

Dr. H. Houston Merritt, direc- 
tor of Neurological Service, will 
preside at the morning session, 
which will be addressed by Dr. 
Byron Stookey, neurological sur- 
gery consultant at the Institute; 
Dr. Charles Pomerant, professor 
of cytology at the University of 
Texas Medical Branch; and Sir 
Francis M. R. Walshe, fellow of 
University College of London. 

Presiding at the afternoon ses- 
sion will be Dr. J. Lawrence Pool, 
director of the Neurological Sur- 
gery Service. Speakers at this 
meeting will be Dr. Henry A. 
Riley, consultant in neurology at 
the Institute; Dr. Wilder Penfield, 
director of the Montreal Neuro- 
logical Institute; and Dr. Pearce 
Bailey, director of the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness. 
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REFRIGERATED MATTRESS keeps this pa- 
tient’s temperature well below normal to 
reduce operative risks during brain surgery. — 


Approximately 400 friends and 
associates of the Neurological In- 
stitute will attend the reception 
and dinner in the Sert Room of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. : 

Honorary degrees will be 
awarded at the convocation which 
will begin at 10 A.M. Saturday. 
Dr. Grayson Kirk, president of 
Columbia University, will preside 
and the speakers will be Cleo F. 
Craig, president of the Board of 
Trustees of The Presbyterian Hos- 
pital; Dr. Merritt and Dr. Pool. 

The program and the details for 
the celebration were handled by a 
planning committee consisting of Drs. 
John E. Searff, chairman, John McD. 
McKinney, Sidney Carter, Fritz J. 
Cramer, Edward B. Schlesinger and 
Rollo J. Masselink. 

Generous aid has been provided by 
a special committee of the Institute’s 
Women’s Auxiliary appointed by its 








chairman, Mrs. H. S. Fenimor 
Cooper. Committee co-chairmen ar : 
Mrs. Charles E. Adams and Mrs. 


John E. Scarff. Other members are 
Mrs. Cooper, Mrs. William W. Fosh- 
ay, Mrs. Edith M. Achilles, Mrs. H. 
Houston Merritt, Mrs. J. Lawrence 
Pool and Mrs. Byron Stookey. Mrs. 
Henry P. Davison and Mrs. Walter 
N. Rothschild are honorary members. 
The School of Nursing, through a 
committee headed by Miss Cecile 
Covell, R.N., has arranged a supple- 
mentary program of special interest 
to nurses. 


From the Mail Bag... 





“.. . Due to the thoughtfulness, | 
courtesy and humanity of the ad- 
ministrative, medical and nursing 
staff, my wife was able to weather 
an extremely stormy course ... She 
came home in good spirits assured 
she received the best possible care 
that modern medicine had to offer... 
I was thoroughly familiar with the 
medical standards and philosophy of 
this Center because’of having been a 
medical student (P & S Class of 757) 
(but) it was contact through famil 
illness which showed me the hear 
and spirit that is the most outstand- 


ing feature here.” 


